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The Silk Worm’s Will, 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 

Or a plain rush hurdle a silk worm lay, 
When a proud young princess came that way. 
The haughty child of a human king 
Threw a sidelong glance at the humble thing, 
That took with a silent gratitude 
From the mulberry-leaf her simple food— 

And shrunk, half scorn and half disgust, 

Away from her sister child of dust ; 

Declaring she never yet could see 

Why a reptile form like this should be, 

And that she was not made with nerves so firm, 
As calmly to stand by a “crawling worm!” 


With mute forbearance the silk worm took 
The taunting words and the spurning look. 
Alike a stranger to self and pride, _ 

She'd no disquict from aught beside 
And lived of a meekness and peace possessed. 
Which these dear from the human breast. 







She y wished, for the harsh abuse, 
To fi e way to become of use 

To the ty daughter of lordly man, 
And thus i lay a noble plan, 


and make it plain 

was not made in vain; 
A plan so generous, deep and high, 

That to carry it out she must even die! 


“No more,” said she, “will I drink or eat! 
I'll spin and weave me a winding-Sheet, 
‘To wrap me up from the sun’s clear light, 
And hide my form from her wounded Sight. 
In secret then till my end draws nigh, 
I'll toil for her ; on when I die, 
I'll leave behind, as a farewell boon, 
To the prou »young princess, my Whele cocoon, 
To be reeled and wove to a shining lace, 
And hung in a veil o’er her scornful face ! 
And when she can calmly draw her breath 
Through the very threads that have caused my death; 
When she finds, at length, she has nerves so 
Asto wear the shroud of a crawling worm, 
May she bear in mind, that she walks with pride 
In the winding-sheet where the silk worm died !’* 





———- 


Seiginal Translations from the French. 


Agib, or the Wish«s, 

During three days the angel of death held 
suspended over the head of the Caliph Ebn- 
Alnachar, the point of his fatal cimeter. The 
Vizier and the Emirs were prostrated before 
the royal couch. Some promised the divine 
prophet to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
bow before the Black Stone of Mount Ara- 
rat; others tore their vestments, and strove 
to restrain their sighs from bursting forth.— 
The people filled the mosques, for the sword 
of the Cadi done justice to those who did not 
pray for the Commander of the Faithful! But 
when the terrace on the exterior of the palace 
shone suddenly with the light of a thousand 
flambeaux, they left the inanimate corpse of 
Ebn-Alnachar, to the care of the servants; 
and the Vizier, and the Emirs, surrounded 
by an immense crowd, hastened to the Cas- 
tle of Alamuth, where, according to usage, 
was shut up Schad Alled, brother to the Ca- 
liph. Bred up in this sad prison, by an old 
nurse, his treatment had rendered abortive in 


ran and hid himself under a sofa. Drawn 
out of his asylum, pale, abashed, and dying 
with fear, he was saluted by the title of Ca- 
liph. But in vain they repeated to him that 
his brother was dead—he supplicated those 
who surrounded him not to place him at the 
head of the revolters. Nevertheless he soon 
acquired confidence, and with it an ignoble 
pride and joy, when he saw the people pros- 
trate themselves, on his passage. Asa child 
who hastens to spring forward and seize some 
new plaything, Schad Alled gave, to those 
who surrounded him, the most ridiculous or- 
ders ; and wo to those who hastened not to 
execute them; for the wrath of the weak Ca- 
liph was as terrible as his power. 

A ving taking possession of the mag- 
nificent palace, the abode of the Commanders 
of the Faithful, Schad Alled was conducted 
into the Seraglio. There they presented to 
him @ basin of gold full of rose water; after 
which they brought to him perfumesof aloes 
in a censor sparkling with jewels. They 
perfumed his beard, and his vestments, and 
washed with perfumed water his hands and 


banqueting hall. It had a dome of alabaster, 
supported by a hundced columns of white 
marble; the bases and capitols of which, were 
ornamented with animals and birds richly 
gilded. Schad Alled, surrounded by his cour- 
tiers, was seated under a canopy of magnifi- 
cent brocade, and they placed before him a 
table loaded with splendid vases of porcelain, 
crystal, jasper, jet, prophyry and agate; but 
in vain his slaves presented to him the most 





| gust. 


face, They then introduced him into the | 


hands. Bye and bye they rushed forward in 
light drapperies of dazzling tissue, and seem- 
ed a swarm of houris, in the middle of the 
clouds; then they fled, then drew near, then 
were lost again. But the music slackened, 
and the seducing creatures formed them- 
selves into a half circle. One of them ad- 
vanced: her black hair fell in rich curls up- 
on her white shoulders; her smile was sweet, 
and her looks thoughtful. She walked ti- 
midly with her eyes cast down. Forthwith 
a young dancer drew near to her; she saw 
his first movement, and glanced at him as ti- 
midly as the gazelle does in the face of the 
hunter. She fled, and he pursued her; some- 
times his arms seemed to encircle her slender 
and graceful waist, and already she is far 
from him; sometimes he feigns to fall with 
fatigue, and while the imprudent houri 
smiles with triumph, he has almost caught 
her in his arms. But by degrees his course 
becomes more rapid, and she oftener returns 
the glances of her handsome partner; she 
flies again but with less alacrity. At last 
she is arrested; her hand no more repels her 
lover, they mingle their eager sighs, and 
their passionate dance traced all the trans- 
ports of love. 

| ‘And you call these amusements?” said 
\Schad Alled, yawning and stretching his 
peat ‘*By Mahomet, I never had more 
ennui. I passed my time otherwise in the 
castle of Alamuth, listening to the fine stories 
jof my nurse! I dreamed of them all the 
night, and inthe morning I hastened to fin- 
lish my ablutions, so that I might hear her 





exquisite dishes—they only excited his dis- | continue her marvellous recitation. But she 


is dead, and I never shall hear such fine tales 


** Vizier,” said he, with ill-humour, ‘all | again.” 


these will not sharpen my appetite as the ra- | 
| 
a better appetite you shall be impaled.” So 
saying he sunk hastily into the corner of the 
sofa. 

‘¢ Show me,” said he, ‘‘the amusements 
of which you have boasted, that they may di- 
vert me.” 


‘¢ Commander of the Faithful,” replied the 


| gouts of my nurse ; if I have not, to. morrow | Vizier, ‘* your sublime brother loved to hear 


an old Emir, Hassan, relate the adventures 
which he had witnessed, or which he had 


heard from his father Ali, surnamed Monke- 
| ded, on account of his wisdom and profound 


knowledge.” 
Schad Alled made a sign to have him 





Hardly had he spoken, when fifty dancing 
girls, richly habited, came into the Hall.—| 
Fifty musicians accompanied them; these | 
drew the sweetest sounds from the flute, the | 





the heart of Schad Alled the germ of valor. 
Thus, when he heard the joyous Autan’s! | 
which resounded on all sides, trembling, he 


hautboy, and the lute, whilst the girls danced 
gracefully to the sound of the music, with 
scarfs of purple, gold, and azure, in their 


brought; and the Vizier disappearing, in an 
instant returned accompanied by Hassan.— | 
He was an old and venerable man. Whilst 
he prostrated himself at the feet of the Ca- 
liph, he was thus addressed by him : 

‘* You, they tell me, make pretensions to 
relate good tales? I will listen to you, 
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though I fear that I will not have the satis- 
faction of hearing any comparable to those of 
my nurse. But commence, and be sure that 
your voice is not as monotonous as the cry 
of the Imans, when from the top of the mina- 
rets they announce the hour of prayer.” 

Hassan again prostrated himself, and com- 
menced to relate the following : 

“The Caliph Haroun-Al-Raschid was in 
the habit of traversing the streets of Bagdad, 
disguised as a merchant ; and he always took 
with him Mesrour, the Chief Ennuch, and 
Giafar, his Grand Vizier. While thus enga- 
ged he often met with surprising adventures, 
and was enabled to assure himself that jus- 
tice was executed by the Cadis; the com- 
plaints of the people, by this means, also 
reached his ears ; for this illustrious Caliph 
understood the sentence of the sage: ‘ that 
truth is enveloped in seven veils, which, he who 
secks must draw aside, to have a glimpse of 
its features.’ As he walked one evening, af- 
ter prayers, in the Bezestien, he heard some 
one groaning near him. He entered a tent, 
in which hung a lamp, and by its light he 
saw, on the side of the tent, a young Persian 
of an agreeable figure, but his pale and faint 
appearance, announced that he was near 
death. An old man sat by his side, and pre- 
sented to him a cup, which the young man 
received in his hand. ‘Omy son, my dear 
Agib,’ said the old man, ‘why this despair, 
of which I am ignorant of the cause? The 
last day of the moon Saphar, you embraced 
me with tenderness, and said you were the 
happiest of mortals; we have hardly attained 
the moon Gemmandi, and you wish to die ! 
Ah! if you would only let me know the 
cause of this dreadful sorrow! But you ob- 
stinately persist in silence; Agib, Agib, you 
Jove no more your father?’ ‘Oh my father, 
why would you wish to know the deplorable 
secret of your unhappy son? answered Agib 
with a feeble voice; ‘a fatal passion con- 
sumes me. And though you possessed the 
treasure and the power of the Vizier, you 
could not give Zare to me-+--One day, when 
I was in the tent, she entered, followed by 
two Eunuchs, and asked to see some silk 
cloths. While looking at the cloth she 
raised her Veil, and 1 was struck motionless 
with admiration, at the sight of her celestial 
beauty. From that time an unknown and 
burning fire spread through my veins; I 
could not close my eyes in sleep, for the im- 
age of the beautiful creature followed me 
every where, and proved a source of inex- 
pressible trouble and agitation. Two days 
had elapsed when what was my joy! my 
felicity! when 1 saw her again enter my 
tent! Evading the vigilance of her black 
guardians, I dared to wish her to throw back 

some of her dress: she complied by raising 
her veil, and gave me a smile which filled 





my heart with love and happiness. Embol- 
dened by this mark of her good will, 1 placed 
in the folds of the tissue which she had pur- 
chased, a bunch of grapes, and a piece of the 
ginger root, wrapped in yellow silk; uneasy 
and agitated J awaited her return with impa- 
tience and fear ; however, I did not cease to 
hope. I at last saw her enter the Bezestien. 
Oh! how my heart palpitated! Zare advan- 
ced slowly and passed before my tent with- 
out giving me a look, and when I was near 
bursting with despair, oh rapture! she drop- 
ped at my feet a tulip!-+--But my dear fa- 
ther her stern guardians have without doubt 
discovered our secret intelligence, for from 
that hour Zare has not been in the Bezestien, 
And as life is insupportible without her, the 
angel of death will soon put an end to my 
sufferings.’ 

‘¢*Mesrour,’ said the Caliph, ‘ who is that 
Zare, whose beauty has inspired such a vio- 
lent passion inthis young Persian? I am 
ignorant that there is in my Seraglio a lady 
of that name; go seek her and bring her to 
the tent of the Agib. Gliafar,’ said he with 
visible joy, ‘my nocturnal rambles are not 
lost, if lam enabled to give happiness to my 
subjects. Rather, oh heaven, take me to 
thyself, if Mahomet permit me not to fulfil 
the wishes of the faithful believers of my 
empire.’ 

‘““*The wish is worthy of Haroun-Al- 
Raschid,’ replied the wise Vizier; ‘but the 
heart of man is insatiable, and all your su- 
blime power would not satisfy the wishes, or 
cause to cease the discontent, even of the 
most miserable of the inhabitants of Badgad. 
Agib himself, when the first illusions of his 
love are dissipated, will abandon himself to 
other desires.’ 

‘* « Giafar,’ replied Haroun, ‘ thou showest 
not, at this time, thine accustomed wisdom; 
aud | shall prove it to you. Zare, you say 
will not suffice for the happiness of Agib.— 
Well I will pour upon him the riches and the 
honors of my empire; and I will prove to 
you, that the benefits of Haroun-Al-Raschid 
can place the son of the merchant beyond the 
possibility of desiring any thing more.’ 

‘The Caliph had hardly ceased speaking, 
when Zare entered the tent of Agib. ‘To 
describe the felicity of these happy lovers,” 
said the Emir, ‘‘is beyond my power, 
and s 

‘« And there is no necessity for your de- 
scribing it,” said the Caliph yawning. ** But 
your story, Emir, is in bad taste; you have 
put nothing in it of the marvellous, and you 
have not even said one word of the dives, 
the magicians of the wonderful roe, with- 
out which a history cannot amuse me. Ah! 

it was much otherwise with the stories of 
my nurse! But finish your tale; for I would 








rather hear you than that foolish music 





which they had a little while ago. And if 
you are as tiresome as they, it is less trouble 
to fall asleep than to listen.” 

‘** About the commencement of the moon 
Zilcade,” continued the Emir, ‘‘ Haroun-Al- 
Raschid, and Giafar, traversed again the Be- 
zestein, and the Caliph recalled to mind the 
young Persian, whom his generosity had 
made happy, by fulfilling his wishes. Feel- 
ing flattered by his superiority over his wise 
Vizier, and wishing te prove him in the 
wrong, the Caliph adroitly conducted Giafar 
near the tent of Agib. He reclined ona 
sofa near Zare. ‘Soul of my life,’ said the 
beautiful creature, ‘why that gloomy cloud 
of anxiety which envelopes thy countenance? 
Has Zare ceased to please?”----And the 
tears fell from those charming eyes, which 
had endeared her to Agib. He endeavored 
to re-assure her by the tenderest caresses; 
‘ Light of my life,’ said he, ‘I swear by Ma- 
homet that you are as dear to me as when 
you first became mine: to me you appear as 
beautitul as the graceful lotus tree when it 
is gently waved by the noon-day breeze; but 
I will avow to youthat ever since you es- 
poused me, I have regretted, for your sake, 
that I was only a simple merchant; and I 
have not, from that hour, seen an Emir pass, 
surrounded by the pomp of his rank, with- 
out envying him.’ The Caliph rgtired hasti- 
ly without listening longer to the discourse 
of Agib. One hour afterwards a trocp of 
Jannizaries, preceded by an Aga and two 
Cadis entered the tent of Agib and investing 
him with the turban, prostrated themselves 
before him and saluted him with the title of 
kKmir. 

‘‘Agib believed himself the sport of a 
dream sent by the angel Maimoune. Bvt 
when they conducted him to the feet of the 
Caliph, and put him in possession of a mag- 
nificent palace, he danced with joy; and 
pressing Zare in his arms, ‘ Ah! said he, ‘I 
now want nothing more to add to the happi- 
ness of the Emir Agib.’ 

‘““The new Emir was gay, sprightly and 
witty. Admitted near to his sovereign, the 
Commander of the Faithful, he exerted him- 
self to please; and often Haroun made him 
set near on the royal sofa, to hear his in- 
genious sallies, and his fine and piquant re- 
partees. 

**One day the Caliph beheld with amaze- 
ment the sadness which covered the visage 
of his favorite. ‘Agib,’ said he to him, 
‘why those tears which glisten in your eyes, 
when a smile is playing on your lips? Speak; 
I command you to tel] me the cause of your 
sorrow.’ 

*¢ * Sublime Caliph,’ said the Persian, pros- 
trating himself upon the earth, ‘I aman un- 
grateful wretch, unworthy of your bounty. 
You have shed your favors upon the son of 
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le ; ears eat fe | = ter sa . . . . 
the merchant ; whilst he‘ forgetful of his ob- | continually discontented with his situation, 


scure birth, groans because he is obliged to | and dares to upbraid the Great Allah for his 
give to the Vizier those honors, which his | want of happiness.’” . 
pride will only permit him to render to ty “Emir Hassan,” said Schad Alled in a 
Every hour an Aga, before all the grandees | sprightly manner, ** it is not proper that the 
of your court, calls upon me to prostrate my- | 0ne who made a story with such a pointed 
self before the face of Giafar; and as he is moral, should live to utter it before our royal 
thine right eye, therefore the tears of vexa-_ sofa; and you well deserve to be made an 
tion fall from my eyes.’ example to that bugbear, ennui, the greatest 
‘““*Well, if he is my right eye, thou shalt , and most formidable plague which approach- 
be my left eye,’ replied the Caliph. Vizier esthe Caliphs. But as it is a greater pun- 
Agib rose up and share the power of Giafar.’ ishment for a story-teller to be told that his 
‘‘ Agib endeavored to show himself wor- | tale is bad, and if you prefer rather to be 
thy of the power, with which Haroun had. called a rude man than a fool, our sublime 
invested him. He administered justice him- clemency will grant you the favor. As for 
self; and he who dared to ask unworthy fa- the remainder, if, in dozing, I well under- 


vors at his hands, was punished as an infa- stood three or four sentences grasped at ha- 
; zard, your moral is not quite wrong. Even 





mous intriguer. Giafar was not tardy in ap- 


fh il - : ' 
preciating the noble qualities of the new | While you were speaking, I was regretting 


Vizier, and soon became his intimate friend. | the castle of Alamuth. Ther e I beard “ye 
of inimitable merit, which I could well ap- 


Strange thing, one saw two ministers mu- y a 

tually forgetting themselves, and only zeal-| preciate ; and then my nurse being only vine 
ous to be the first in seconding the magnani- | ® there was no seeking to rise in my goo 

: ; | graces by the ruin of others. On the con- 

mous intentions of their sublime Master. \§ bd sie eee satiah 
‘* One day the Caliph conversed familiarly pridquetpedky lf aey _— P 


se dees " ‘ }every one who has had access to me, has 
WHR bis Visiors. They spoke of Deppuees, | boasted of his own merit and fidelity, and 


on as any viveclty potiend < pameseety | has represented all the others as intriguers 

ons Renee Be. | and traitors, worthy only of disgrace and 
““*Ah!" said he, ‘happy is he, who, in his | death. But, be you wrong or right, the 

retirement possesses an amiable mediocrity ; moral is always the moral, and one ought 

happy even, if numerous children force him ‘not to offend persons whom you are only 

to look forward to the future with anxiety ; | called upon to amuse.” And then drawing 

or if his jealousy, inseperable to the posses- la deep sigh, ‘‘ Ah! my poor nurse,” said he, 

sion of a young and beautiful wife, disturb |‘ it was much otherwise with you !” 

not the repose and peace of his heart!’ —_— or ego <== 
‘“*This happiness,’ said the Caliph, ‘1) The Baw be pa - 

should suppose was not to your taste ; but | My love, how swift the moments fly, 

in fine, Agib, who is there in Bagdad above | 


‘Time speeds her onward wing, 
The rising moon shines o’er the sky, 
you? you share my power, and is not your 
lot happy ?’ 


‘The songsters cease to sing. 


Thy presence makes the hours glide by, 
For when away from thee, 

The dullness of monotony 
And heavy hours I see. 


‘**Happy !’ replied the Vizier, ‘ happy! | 
Not whilst in the middle of my course, I am | 
surrounded by a greedy and treacherous 
crowd, who strive to make me turn aside the 
scales of justice which you have confided to | 
my care ; when the fear of losing your favor, 
or of :endering unhappy the people, torments ; 
me night and day! Ah! if happiness does 
exist, itis not to be found with the Viziers. 
I repeat, that it is only found in the dwel- 
ling of the peaceable and obscure merchant, 
whose rest is only troubled by the anxiety 
which a family necessarily causes,—not by 
the jealousy, nor the anxiety and torment 
which is attached to the foolish man, who 
abandons himself to the seductions of ambi- 
tion.’ 


Til haste away—'tis almost ten— 
The morn has risen far, 

The stars shine sweetly in the glen ; 
The glorious evening star. 


Dearest, when far away fron, thee, 
Will thou bestow one thought, 
A solitary thought on me? 
How full of kindness fraught. 


Look! far upon the east, my love, 
What dost thou there behold? 

Do you not see the hills above, 
Decked in the brightest gold ? 


Come! let us haste away, ’tis morn, 
And see the sun arise, 

Let’s view him where in strength he’s borne 
Above the eastern skies. 





. ’ i The Source of Pleasure Considered. 
‘** Agib, that is exactly the lot which you nieve, 


enjoyed three years ago,’ answered the Ca-| Tere are but few sources of genuine plea- 
liph, ‘and you then wished for death to re-|Sure;—the toper whilst apps papular 
lease you from the life, which you now pant foam arising from the lively and sport 


: is champaign, dreams of bliss, and believes, for 
for with so much ardor. Ah! Giafar, Giafar, | the moment, that he has entered the man- 
you spoke truly! 


Man is insatiable ; he is | sions of unending happiness; but, when the 











i  _ 


vision has past, when reason reascends her 
throne, and resumes her potent sway, he 
wakes from his transcient lethargy, and finds 
that the pleasure, which, but a few hours 
ago, rested like a halo upon his heart, hath 
fled trom his grasp forever, and 


** Left not a wreck behind.”’ 


The ambitious conqueror, having despoiled 
and desolated half the globe, and elevated 
himself far above the ranks of his fellow men, 
—beholds the mighty of the earth humbling 
themselves at his feet,—shouting with a 
loud voice the praises of his name, and the 
omnipotence of hisp ower, becomes at length 
dissatisfied with himself, and gazes with a 
longing eye upon that which is not as yet his 
own,—the pride of his former victories for- 
sake him, the glory that he has already achie- 
ved, vanishes, the wreath of immortality 
which encircles his brow, fades away, and 
the happiness that he imagined to have been 
his, disappears like the phantom of uneasy 
slumbers. 

Well and truly may it be said that there 
are but few sources of pleasure—the epicure 
feasts him to his hearts content, and he rises 
from the banquet with his desires satiated; 
but the joy he promised himself ceases with 


the cause. The miser treasures up his golden 


stores, and dissipates his useless life in 
misery and shame; for the thought of being 
deprived of his dearly beloved riches, is con- 
stantly recurring to his mind, and as constant- 
ly brings tormenting anxiety and suspense; 
and the instrument which should afford un- 
mixed pleasure, brings with it its quantum of 
pain. 

Then where may we look for happiness ? 
shall we find it in the gorgeous palaces ot 
kings? No! for there schemes of ambition 
and future aggrandizement occupy the atten- 
tion of those who are clad in the rich yest- 
ments of royalty. Shall we find its radiant 
light shining beneath the roof of a hovel? 
No! for the inmates are discontented with 
their lot, and long to revel in the luxuries of 
the great and the affluent. 

But in the hearts of the benevolent you wil! 
find it existing, pure and undefiled as a ray 
darted from the burning face of the sun.— 
Tis only there that it can be found, ‘tis there 
only that it can glow in all its original fervor 
and brightness; for the pleasure arising from 
acts of kindness, will never evaporate, but 
diffuses itself throughout the whole system, 
and concentrated in a fathomless fountain of 
happiness and delight; and, as the earth is 
quickened by the refreshing showers of hea 
ven, so will the soul be refreshed from this 
perennial spring. 

Benevolence, or a desire to advance the 
fortunes of others by contributing to their 
aid, may be considered as one of the few 
sources of enrthly happiness; if we can con- 
sider ourselves as the cause of bettering the 
condition of one of our fellow beings there is 
a satisfaction in the thought in which the 
mind loves to envelope itself, for it brings 
contentment and peace; and all lesser con- 
siderations for the time, are swallowed up in 
this all absorbing and exhilerating feeling. 





The following we take to be a pretty con- 
siderable accurate description of that most in- 
sipid of all mankind or womankind either—a 
prim lady. ‘She looks as if she were ted 
with a quill, and when she opens her mouth 
to yawn, you would fancy that she was go- 
ing to whistle,” 
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Love, what is it ¥ 
Original. 
I asxep a miser, “ What is Love?” 
Ani in his dark, suspicious eye, 
Read, *twas affection for his gold, 
Nor would he give more of reply. 


I asked a man, whose whitened locks 
Betokened age of many years,— 
And read, in characters of grief, 
**'Twas earth,”” what else could move his tears? 


I asked a victor, on whose brow 
Laurels of t..amph sat in pride; 
And, in his haughty looks, I read, 
* Twas the broad field with crimson dyed.” 


I asked a mother, on whose breast, 
A lovely cherub sweetly slept ; 
She told in silent eloquence, 
As o’er her child with joy she wept. 


1 asked a youth, with sunny locks, 
He looked towards his sire and smiled, 
Which woke within my immost soul, 
Thoughis of the hours my youth beguiled. 


1 asked a maid—she blushed reply,— 
* Sorrow, when ‘tis unreturned, 

But when ‘tis met in kindred strength, 
Joys in two fond hearts inurned.” 


Lansingburgh. Aspic. 





Lines, 
Addressed by a Mother to her sleeping Infant. 
Original. 
Sceep on my babe and take thy rest, 
Thou’rt pillow’d on thy mother’s breast ; 
Safe guarded by her constant care, 
Fond object of her soul and prayer. 


Ob, that thy sleep might ever be, 

From pain and harrowing dreams as free :— 
As now thy infant rest appears, 

Freed from the dross of sorrowing tears. 


Oh, that fond care might ever bless, 
As now,—impart the fond caress ;— 
Thou on my breast might e’er remain, 
Stranger to grief or cankering pain, 


But ah! I know it will not last, 

Thy days of joy will soon be past: 

Thrown on the world, thy dreams will be— 
Of grief—a stern reality. 


‘Thy mother gone, and there will be, 

No one to guide, or comfort thee; 
Snares of the world, around thee spread, 
To bring destruction on thy head, 


Oh Father! in that dangerous hour 
Protect her with thy heavenly power ; 
Let light around her path-way shine, 
And she an humble friend of thine. 


Then grief, and care, may both arise, 
This shield their poisoned sting defies ; 
’Tis faith in Thee, a firm defence— 
Relying on Omnipotence. 


Then sleep my child, and take thy rest, 
Thou'rt pillow’d on thy mother’s breast ; 
Safe guarded by her constant care, 

Fond object of my soul and prayer. 


Little Falls. E 








Enigma. 
Original. 
Tuoven every where, I'm never seen, 
I visit peasant, king and queen ; 
None are so high, none are so low, 
But on them favors I bestow. w. 


Sympathy. 


Original. 





Or all the feelings of which the human 
heart is susceptible, that of sympathy is the 
most amiable and heavenly. 

By sympathy may be understood that ac- 

tive sensibility of the human heart which 
feels another's woe, assists another's need, 
and laments anotlier’s ills. ‘Terms are so:ne- 
times indefinite in theory. I shall therefore 
adhere in the few remarks which I shall pen 
at this time, to the definition of sympathy as 
men practically define it when they obey its 
dictates. And in this chequered life the 
more she is obeyed, more bright is the sky 
and more placed the sea of human life. 
We are, in the course of the changing 
events of time, often called upon by the stern 
decree of fortune to pass through the fiery 
ordeals of blighted hopes, wounded hearts, 
and departed joys! This isa world of change. 
To-day we may.be in the enjoyment of health 
and strength—to-morrow wan disease may 
be preying upon our heart-strings—the rudy 
cheek become a ghastly pale—the bright full 
eye, dull and sunken—the strong nerves un- 
strung, while death’s relentless visage omens 
fer himself a victory, and for us a grave! 
But if in these times of trouble, we have 
friends who can “‘ weep with them that 
weep” to pour the oil of sympathy into our 
bleeding bosoms, how much, O how much 
does it lessen our pain, blunt the keen arrows 
of woe, and lighten our heavy hearts ! 

To-day the gentle gale of prosperity may | 
waft upon its pinions happiness, content, and 
peace to our doors—to-morrow adversity’s 
whirlwind sweeps its chilling blasts along the 
plain of life, blighting with its frosty breath | 
the buds of hope and the gems of happiness! | 

The merchant may to-day boast his rich | 
freighted ships upon the waters—to-morrow 
come tempest and storm, and his riches lie 
burried in the green grave of the ocean! 
Life is often made up of alternate joy and 
sorrow, prosperity and adversity, muniticence 
and indigence. And how intolerable would 
be its misfortunes, were it not that a wise 
Providence has bound to our hearts, by the 
silken bands of sympathy, those who teel 
with us and for us! 

When we are called upon to give the part- 
ing hand to one that has been near and dear 
to us in life—to bid a long and last adieu to 
that loved friend with whom we have spent 
sweet hours of gladness, or jointly mourned 
in sadness, how holy is that sympathy which 
bids the tear of consolation flow from the eye 
of friendship and mingle with ours as we 
embalm the memory of the departed! 

We often read and hear of feats and deeds 
said to do honor to human nature. The warrior 











is lauded for his prowess and heroism, when, 


by this prowess and heroic daring, many a 
wife is made a widow, and many a child an 
orphan ; but who can doubt that the tears of 
sympathy which mourn these ills, do more 
honor to humanity than the spirit which in- 
flicts them? Let, then, the heroes in war 
boast of the extent of their conquests, the 
brilliancy of their victories, and the numbers 
of their slain, they add not to the true glory 
of man. But that Samaritan kindness which 
binds and heals the wounded, relieves the 
oppressed, and comforts the sorrowful, adds 
a brighter gem to the coronet of humanity 
than the conqueror’s brow wreathed withthe 
laurels of triumph, the harsh din of conflict- 
ing armies, or the field of battle mantled 
with blood end carnage! The genius of 
Napoleon was wondertul, the sympathy of 
Howard was honorable. The first opened 
the fountains of human woe, the last labored 
to roll back the tide of affiiction. Both of 
these names will be remembered. The first 
as the years of blight, mildew, war, and 
famine are remembered; the last with all 
those pleasing associations of respect, love, 
and admiration, which always entwine around 
the names of the truly great, because the 
truly good. 


ASPIC, 
Lausingburgh. * 





Virtue and Vice=2«A Vision, 


Original. 


I nap wandered from the busy scenes of 
the populous city, and had set me down be- 
neath a spreading oak to feast my mind on 
the viands of silent contemplation. With my 
journey I was faint and weary. But I soon 
became unconscious of fatigue; for gentle 
sleep came stealing over me, like the soft 
zephyrs of eventide. ? . * 
I dreamed a dream of reality. I stood be- 
tween two extensive countries, stretched out 
as far as my eyes could reach, on my right 
hand and on my left. I gazed on them alter- 
nately. On my left hand, the country ap- 
peared to be accessible by many paths, but 
they seemed to be wide and crooked. On my 
right, the country could be entered but by 
one path, which I observed was straight and 
narrow. I felt as though I must visit one of 
these countries, but being equally delighted 
with the appearance of both, I could not 
make a choice. The paths on my left were 
numerous. They seemed to run into them- 
selves and branch out again in various direc- 
tions, which made me think that if I turned to 
the left, I should find greater variety than on 
the right; but then I feared I might lose myself 
in their numerous labyrinths. There being 
but one path on the right, caused me to feel 
assured that, should I decide in favor of this, 
I could easily retrace my steps. But as | 


debated this matter, I thought that if one path | 
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would be pleasant, many would be more so. 
Thus choice hung on equipoise! At length 
I involuntarily exclaimed—* O for a friend to 
guide me !” Scarce was this uttered when,to 
my joy, an elderly matron approached and 
thus addressed me—‘‘ My young friend, | 
know thy perplexities—-shall I advise 
thee?”—(I bowed an affirmative)-—‘* My 
name is Prudence, my dwelling Wisdom, and 
my age Experience. On thy left hand is the 
land of Vice. Though itis beautiful in ap- 
pearance, you ..ould know that all those. 
paths are infested by venemous adders.—| 
None who walk therein escape their poison. | 
Should you walk therein you will also find | 
those paths so intricate, that, like many oth- | 
ers, you will lose yourself in their dangerous 
windings. On thy right hand is the land of 
Virtue. Its one road is narrow, but direct. 
It is free from harm of every kind, and the 
farther you walk in it, the more you will be 
delighted. The difference in the two coun- 
tries, is simply this—The one on your left 
has numerous paths and many miseries, but 
no joys; the one on your right has one path 
and many joys, but no miseries.” I saw the 
Goddess of Prudence—(for such I thought 
her)—disappear, and feeling grateful for her 
information, I cried aloud for her to accept 
my thanks. The effort broke the chains of 
slumber, and 1 no longer dreamed. 

The vision has its moral, Vice and misery 
are inseparably bound together—Virtue and 
happiness are always united. Cc. W. 








From the Boston Peart, 
Lyttleton’s Last Nights. 

It was midnight, and Lyttleton stood by 
the window of his chamber. Not a cloud 
obscured the heavens, and the autumnal 
moon shone bright upon him. His cheek 
was pale, his brow was knit, and his eyes 
flashed with a feverish fire as he gazed upon 
the sleeping city. The silence that reigned in 
the streets was only broken at intervals by the 
voice of the watchman on the nightly round, 
or the shout of reveling bursting from some 
haunt of vice. 

‘One century hence,’ and Lyttleton spoke 
aloud, ‘ one century hence and the millions 
of human beings that now people this earth 
will slumber in the tomb. The present gen- 
eration will have been swept off the stage, 
and a new generation will have taken their 

laces. The sum of human life is, seeming- 
y, but to be born—to act—to die. Thrown 
into existence, man bears his share of its 
burdens and its toils—performs his alloted’ 
part in its drama, and then sinks into his 
grave. Thus does the grand order of events, 
age after age, move on—an order, which 
we can neither change, accelerate or retard. 

Nature changes not; the hills and the val- 
lies which have existed from the dawn of' 
creation will exist forever. The glittering 
stars, which for untold centuries have shed 
their silvery light upon this world—which 1) 
now gaze upon—will for centuries to come, | 
look down upon earth as they move in their 
endless gyrations round the throne of the 
Eternal. But man is evidently a mere ephe- 
mera. He inherits life, transmits it, and 


, bird in her hand. Her features were wan 


| one entranced. ‘Terror chained him to the 


_ fever of his brow, and brought calmness to his 


| there was vothing there that could have pro- 


careless indifference, and laughingly said 
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perishes: and if the spirit does exist, whither 
has it fled? Bewildering thought! 

I have stood by the bedside of the dying, 
when they writhed in agony beneath the 
grasp of an unseen power, and the chill of 
death mounted upward to the breast, and the 
cold sweet stood upon the brow; and the last 
film gathered on the eye; and the heart ceased 
beating, and have endeavored to gain the 
secret—but in vain. ‘They died and made 
no sign.’ The tabernacle which the spirit 
inhabited, becomes a banquet for the red 
earth-worm ; and the unchained spirit either 
returns to the God who gave it, or—ceases 
to exist. A life beyond the grave! The 
Grecian sage believed that the soul was im- 
mortal. It cannot be so—he was but a 
dreaming bigot. The christian’s hope is an 
idle mockery.’ 





Lyttleton ceased speaking and withdrew 
from the window. ‘The room he was in, | 
was splendidly furnished—the elaborately 


wrought hangings, the crimson curtains, the | 
silken couch and the gilded and riehly carved | 
book cases that were ranged around the room | 
discovered the luxurious taste of the owner. 
A large table placed in the centre, was piled 
with books, pamphlets and papers. Lyttle-| 
ton seated himself by it, and leaned his head | 
upon his hand. The soft lamp-light stole| 
over his haughty features, and their haggard 
and mournful expression betreyed the wild) 
working of the thoughts within. | 

As the clock of a neighboring church tolled | 
the hour of one, a low, fluttering sound | 
struck upon his ear. He started trom his 
seat. Before him, and but a tew teet from| 
him, stood adim, shadowy shape. The et 
line grew more and more distinct as he gazed | 
until it presented the full, palpable form of 4 
female. She was robed in white, and bore a 


and ghastly, and her dilated eye shone with 
a fire-like brilliancy. Lyttleton stood like 


spot. Large drops of sweat broke upon his 
brow: his frame shook like an aspen; his 
heart beat with a deadly pulsation ; his blood | 
curdled in his veins; his hair stood erect ; | 
his flesh, seemingly, crept upon his bones, | 
and the room whirled around him. The vi- 
sion spoke and her voice rang teartully 
through the lofty and vaulted room. 

‘You must settle your affairs Lord Lyttle- 
ton, for you have but three days to live.’ 

He gazed in speechless terror, as her form 
became less and less distinct, till it seeming- 
ly dissolved in air. The speil which had 
bound him was broken, and he rushed into 
the street. Tbe chill night wind cooled the 


mind. He returned to his room. Kvery thing 
remained in itsaccustomed place. He walk- 
ed to the spot where the figure had stood— 


duced an illusion. He endeavored to ac- 
count for it on natural principles, but in vain. 
And the heart of Lyttleton sunk within him. 

Morning came, and Lyttleton met with 
his family at breakfast table. He spoke of 
the restless night he had passed, and of the 
vision he had seen. He assumed an air of 


that he would live beyond the ume predicted 
for his death. But the levity of the lip could 
but ill conceal the impression that the tear- 
ful scene had made upon the talented and 
skeptical voluptuary. 

The day betore his death was passed in his 





accustomed parliamentary avocatiops, and 
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having exerted himself in speaking, he re- 
turned home, weak and dejected. He retired 
atan early hour to revive exhausted nature by 
repose. 

Midnight came on again with its bright- 
ness ana its beauty, and the sky was ‘ clad 
in the lustre of its thousand stars’—the au- 
tumnal wind sighed mournfully through the 
leatless tree that stood by the window. All 
was hushed in the room where Lyttleton lay 
alone. The fading embers threw a_ feeble 
and fitful gleam as they mouldered in his 
grate, and the smal] watch lamp burned dimly 
on his table. The sick man turned on his 
couch and communed audibly with himself. 

‘Was it indeed a spirit from another world, 
come to warn me that my existence was 
drawing to a close? It may be so. If there 
isa lite beyond the grave, the spirit of her 
| wronged may have hovered in the very air 
that floated around me. She may have been 


| with me in my most solitary moments, and 


stood by me in the crowded hall. Strange 
and inexplicable mystery! If the vision 
were indeed but the offspring of a distemper- 
ed mind, why ata J still haunted with its pre- 
sence? | see it now--the same dim, shadowy 
form—before me and beckoning we to come 
on. Ha! it grows more dreadtully distinct. 
I can trace every lineament of the counte- 
nance. ‘The hand of the clock wants but 
half an hour of one—the time appointed for 


|ime to die. ‘To die! to moulder into clay, or 


to live on, and on, and on!—through the 
countless ages of eternity. There is a voice 


| within which tells me | must live forever. 1 


who have scotled at the christian and the 
christian’s creed, unregenerated and unre- 
deemed, must rush into the presence of the 

‘Unknown Gop.’ The chamber grows dark- 
er and darker, as the hour approaches. My 
limbs are icy cold, and I can feel the very 
principle of lite waning and wasting within 
me. God have mercy on my soul.’ 

The hour of one drew nigh, and the hand 
of death pressed heavily on Lyttleton. ‘The 
film thickened on his eye—the blood moved 
duller and duller in its channels—the heart 
beat fainter and fainter, and the face of the 
dying man wore the ashy hue of the grave. 
Ile kept his eyes fixed upon the dial of the 
clock, till the hand reached and the bell rung 
the hour, and then shrieked and expired. 

His aitendants rushed into the room and 
found him lying on his couch. he silver 
cord was indeed loosed, the golden bow! was 
broken at the fountain, and the spirit had 
returned to its giver—Gop. hus died the 
gay, the talented, the dissolute Lord Lyttle- 
ton, ‘ In genius and in vice a paragon.’ 

And they opened for him the marble 
vault of his ancient house, and laid him aiaud 
the mouldering coffins of his lofty line—the 
last of his race and name. G. K. 

Lucky ‘Tom, 

A secret worth knowing, 

Tom Spooner was the luckiest dog in the world, 
at least so said his old cronies. ‘“‘He began like a 
poor good for nothing mechanic,’’ they would 
say, Without a cent in the world—without a 
whole shirt to his back, half a shoe to his feet, 
and with nothing but his hands to work with.— 
And yet Tom Spooner is one of the most wealthy 
and influential men among us. What a lucky 
dog that Tom Spooner has been.’ He went 
among those who started in life with him, but 
who were now the frequenters of grog-shops— 
idle and dissolute, by the name of Lucky Tom, 
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It puzzled his old friends not a little to account 
for his luck. ‘‘He had no rich relations, and 
though not extravagant, he was liberal. He was 
no skin-flint. Could he know some art of mag- 
ic that would unbosom the treasures of the earth, 
and spread its gold before him? He puid no at- 
tention to the words of fortune-tellers, and gold_ 
finders; he merely staid at home, and yet his 
course had been attended year after year and | 
week after week with a wonderful share of good | 
fortune—good luck. He must be in possession 
of some secret of which others are ignorant.— 
What can it be! What on earth can it be!”” If 
Tom had a lot of pork to dispose of, people were 
always willing to pay him a couple of cents more 
a pound than any other person! And the dog! 
he was always lucky enough to pay his debts!— 
He was never so unlucky as to feel the gripe of 
a sheriff, or hear the creak of the jail-door. Tom 
married. ‘Why! this poor mechanic has taken 
the sweetest and most beautiful girl in the place. 
Who would have thought it! What aconfound- 
ed lucky dog Tom Spooner is!—He must have 
got the girl by magic—-yes, nothing less 
than magic! And then Tom’s garden was 
a picture of neatness: the fences were never 
known to blow over, as did his neighbor’s.— 
His land was rich, while that of his very next 
door neigbors would produce hardly nothing but 
weeds! What does Tom put into his land! How 
he rises one stepafter another! If there is an im- 
portant station to be filled, why Tom Spooner 
was always the man. He could get a note dis- 
counted at the Bank without security. If any 
question between neighbors was to be settled, 
why Tom—Lucky Tom was always sure to be 
called in as umpire. ‘‘And now | think of it,”’ 
says one,‘‘I never knew Tom to speak an ill 
word against his neighbor—which shows plain 
enough that there are many in his secret, and 
therefore, that he dares not utter a word to their 
prejudice. He never drinks—because to be sure 
if intoxicated, SOME ONE WILL SNATCH HIS SECRET 
From HIM. He has learned his wife the way too. 
THEY BOTH HAVE THE SECRET. 

hard of his acquaintances. He goes to church 
regularly; but that is for mere appearance’s sake, 
He pours over books when he can find time—he 
must be learning something more of his art of get- 
ting rich. He is LayinG up TREASURES. And 
then he always has a lamp in his work-room late, 
and he is always the first up in the house—which 
furthermore shows that Tom’s mind is always 
bent upon his secret. He can’t find time even 
to take a glass with his old cronies at the grog 


He says nothing | 


shop. Her must HAVE A SECRET WORTH KNOWING. 
It occupies his thoughts so much that he minds 
And yet it does 
not weigh heavy on his mind—-he is always good 
natured—-contented and happy--he has no 
quarrelling in his family. All is pleasant and 
agreeable. Nothing isout of place. Strange! 
Strange! said wiseacres, that Tom 
Spooner—-that poor mechanic—-who began 
with nothing, of whom every body prophesied 
that he would come out of the littleend of the horn 
—and who believed nothing of it, but stuck to 
his work,should have been so fortunate—so lucky 


nobody's business but his own. 


these 


with hands or head!—HE MUST HAVE A SECRET 
worth kNowine! Ah? Lucky Dog! Lucky 
Tom! What can his secret be?’’—Reader! what 
can his secret be!—National Eagle. 





Battle of Plattsburg. 

Tur enemy soon advanced up the shores 
of the Lake to the River Saranac, at the 
mouth of which stands the village of Platts- 
burg, backed and flanked by the forest, whose 
dark interminable line it sweetly breaks with 
its neat and cheerful dwellings, overlooking 
the silver bosom of circular bay, which re- 
ceives the waters of the river. Continual 
skirmishes vow took place between the ene- 
my and the flying parties of militia, seven 
hundred of which soon collected from the 
surrounding forests. ‘The State of Vermont 
poured forth her mountaineers. Scattering 
through a mountainous country, it might be 
thought difficult to collect the scanty popu- 
lation; but the cry of invasion echoes from 


Capt. Downie, mounted 95 guns, and up- 
wards of four thousand men; the Americans, 
under Commodore M’Donough, eight hun- 
dred men. The first exchange of cannon be- 
tween the fleets, was the signal of the ar- 
mies on land. <A desperate conflict ensued. 
The British, with daring bravery, twice at- 
tempted to force the brigades, and twice 
were driven back. Then, filing up the riv- 
er, a detachment attempted to ford, but here 
a volley of musquetry suddenly assailed them 
from the woods, and forced them to retreat 
with loss. 

The issue of the day was left by both par- 
ties to depend upon the naval engagement 
thea raging in the sight of both armies.— 
Many an anxious glance was cast upon the 
waters by those stationed near the shore.— 
For two hours the conflict remained doubt 
ful ; the vessels on either side were stripped 
of their sails and rigging; reeling hulks, 











in life! Up early—late to bed—-ever at work 


hill to hill, from village to village. Some |they still gave and received the shocks that 
caught their horses from the plough ; others | threatened to submerge them. The vessel 
ran off on foot, leaving their herds inthe pas-|0f the American Commodore was twice on 
ture, and scarce exchanging a parting bles-| fire, her cannon dismounted, and her sides 
sing with their wives and mothers, as they |!eaking. ‘The enemy was in the same condi- 
handed them their muskets. lion. 
The battle fora moment seemed a draw 
one, when both attempted a manoeuvre that 
liaey to decide the day. With infinite diffi- 
culty, the American ship veered about—the 
enemy attempted the same in vain. A fresh 
fire poured upon her, and she struek. A 
| shout then awoke upon the shore, and ring- 
_ing along the lines, swelled, for a moment, 
Their guns on their shoulders, a powder |above the roar of the battle. For a short 
flask at their sides, sometimes a ration in | space, the British efforts relaxed ; but then, 
their pockets, crowd after crowd poured into |as if nerved, rather than dismayed by mis- 
Burlington; and all, as a friend who witness- fortune, the experienced veterans stood their 
ed the scene described it to me, ‘*came ona ground, and continued the fight until dark- 
run, whether on their legs, or on their hor- ness constrained its suspension. 
ses.” The little town of Burlington, during the 
The beautiful little town of Burlington co- busy scene, displayed a far different, but not 
vers the breast of a hill on the opposite ‘less interesting scene. All occupations were 
shore, and somewhat higher up the lake than | interrupted, the anxious inhabitants lining 
Plattsburg. Here every boat and canoe were | the heights, and straining their eyes and ears 
put in requisition ; troop after troop hurried |to catch some signal that might speak of 
to the shore, and as the scattered crowds |the fate ofa combat on which so much de- 
poured into Plattsburg, they collected in pended. 
lines on the Saranac to resist the passage of, The distant firing and smoke told when 
the enemy, or struck into the woods, with |the fleets were engaged. The minutes and 
orders to harrass their rear. the hours dragged on heavily; hopes and 
The fleet was not equipped and when that | fears alternately prevailed, when at length 
of the enemy appeared in sight, moored across | the cannonading suddenly ceased ; but still 
the entrance of the bay. With such breath-| nothing could be distinguished across the 
less alacrity had the Americans prepared to vast waters, save the last wreath of smoke 
meet the encounter, that one of the vessels |that died away, and that life, honor and pro- 
which then entered the action had been built | perty were lost or saved. 
and equipped in the short space of a fortnight. | | Not a sound was heard : the citizens look- 
Eighteen days previous to the engagement, |ed at each other without speaking : women 
the timber of which it had been constructed, jand children wandering along the beach, 
had been actually growing in the forest upon | with many of the Vermont troops, who had 
the shores of the lake ! jcontinued to drop in during the day, but 
The British flotilla, under the command of found no means of crossing the lake. Every 


* From the grey sire, whose trembling hand 
Could hardly buckle on his band, 

To the raw boy, whose shaft and bow 
Were yet scare terror to the crow ; 

Each valley, each sequestered glen, 
Mustered its little horde of men. 

‘They met as torrents from the height, 

In highland dale their streams unite ; 

And gathering as they pour along, 

A voice more loud, a tide more strong.” 
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boat was on the other shore, and all were 
still too busy there to ferry over tidings of 
the naval combat. The evening fell, and 
still no moving speck appeared upon the wa- 
ters. A dark night, heavy with fogs, closed 
in, and some with saddened hearts sought 
their homes, while others still lingered, hear- 
kening at every breath, pacing to and fro dis- 
tractedly, and wildly imagining all the proba- 
ble and possible causes which might occasion 
this suspense. Were they defeated—some 
would have takn to the boats: were they 
successful—some would have burned to bring 
the tidings. At eleven at night a shout broke 
in darkness from the waters. It was of tri- 
umph. Was it from friends or enemies? 
Again it broke louder; it was recognised and 
re-echoed by the listeners on the beach, and 
swelled up the hill, and ‘Victory! victory !” 
rang through the village. I could not deseribe 
the scene as it was described to me; but you 
will suppose how the blood eddied from the 
heart; young and old ran about frantic ; 
how they laughed, wept, and sung and wept 
again. In halfan hour the town was in a 
blaze of light.—.Vew England Review. 
——= ——— 
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TY All orders, and communications, for the Bouquet, 


addressed to Georoe TRuMBULL, and left at the Bookstore | 


of Elias Gates, No.7) State-street, or transmitted through 
the Post-Office, post puid, will be punctually attended to. 





To our Patrons.—It is a source of great gratification to 
us,at this time, to be able to assure our friends and patrons 
that the Bouquet is now so far established, that it will ap- 
pear regularly, every other Saturday, till the end of 
Volume One. We will then endeavor to make it still more 
worthy of its present and future support. We hope our 
friends will not relax in their endeavors to procure sub- 


ecribers for us—for with the increase of our circulation, | 


will our endeavors to please be exerted. Back numbers 
supplied to new subscribers, 


Well written contributions, in prose or verse, are re- 


spectfully solicited for the columns of the Bouquet. 
> We shall pay our respect to subscribers in a few 
days—according to the terms of our prospectus. 





Female Ornament. 
s , May 6, 1835. 

Mr. Editor—\ take my pen in hand to ask you a few 
plain questions. You must know, (for Pil tell you,) that 
1 am a plain, homespun farmer ; and live by the sweat of 
my brow, and sometimes (in hot weather) by the sweat 
of my body, as the saying is with us. Well, [have three 
daughters, Nancy, Sally and Susan; they have the name 
in all the neighborhood of being as smart as a steel trap ; 
but that’s neither here nor there. 1 have heard and read 
a great deal lately of “ Female Ornament,” and my girls, 





(observing creatures,) have heard of it too; and their | 


mother said [ ust enquire the matter out, and if the ar- 
ticle could be got ata price any where within bounds, 
the girls inust have it. I put her off for a long time, with 
a Variety of excuses. [told her the girls in her day got 
along well enough without it, be it what it may; that 
there was no use of incurring unnecessary expense, and 
such like argumentation. This silenced her, but the 
daughters laid siege to me, and have compelled me to ca- 





| on which I write. The girls wish to add a word, so } 
| leave room for them. 
Your servant, 
JAMES JONES. 


the Editor of the Bouquet, the price of “ Female Orna- 
ment,’ and what it looks like, or how it is worn, and all 
about it; which will oblige them much. We are yours, 
all of us. 


Remarks.—We really wish that Farmer Jones and his 
“three girls’? had sent their queries to some other per- 
son than our humble self. But as the letter was sent to 
us, post paid, it would be a breach of politeness not to an- 
sWer it as well as we can. But no! we will not—at least 
we will not yet awhile. We have remarked in our first 
number tat there “ are many female writers in Albany 
of no ordinary acquirements,” and we will delay any re- 
ply of our own, to the above letter, until we see if the 
Ladies will not favour is; the public, and particularly 
the Jones funily, with their views upon “* Female Orna- 
ment.’’ We shall look anxiously for communications 
on this subject. Ladies of Albany, shall we look in 
vain? 

Fanny Kemble vs. Signorina Garcia, 

Mr, Editor—Whiie turning over the leaves of a Scrap 
| Book, compiled in the years 1828 and °29, my attention 
| Was arrested by acouple of Stanzas, which sounded very 

much like those going the round of the newspapers, pur- 
| porting to be an effusion of Miss Fanny Kemble, (now 

Mrs, Butler). On comparing the pieces, we were not a 

little surprised to find them one and the same thing, with 
| the exception of four lines, which were altered to suit 
{the occasion. Itis strange that the deception has not 
been detected before, by the conductors of the Journals 
who have given publicity to them, as coming from her 
pen. We have seen, however, the willingness of editors 
to extol the slightest efforts, and sometimes even the 
failures of this lady. 

The alterations from the original, it will be pe: ceived, 
| are printed in italics. : 





The following lines were written and sung by Frances 
Ann Kemeie, on the occasion of her farewell benefit, to 
}an overflowing audience, at the Arch-street Theatre, 
Philadelphia.—Music by herself. 

FAREWELL. 
Away, o’er the blue waves of ocean, 

I go to my own native shores ; 

Yet this bosom will glow with devotion, 

To the clime and the scenes it adores, 
Round memory’s shrine fondly lingers 

The joys that have twin’d their bright spell; 
And the harp that vibrates these fingers, 

Sighs in sadness the tones of farewell! 

Farewell! farewell! 
Sighs in sadness the tones of farewell! 





Where the bright skies of England are shining, 
And my own native home spreads her bloom, 
This heart will look back with repining, 
And its pleasures be saddened with gloom. 
Deep, thrilling emotions are breaking, 
W file ny thoughts on past images dwell ; 
And my voice, as these visions are waking, 
Breathes in sadness (hese notes of farewell! 
Farewell! farewell! 
Breathes in sadness (hese notes of furewell! 


The following is the farewell song sung by Siegnorina 
Garcia, at her late benefit, at the Bowery Theatre, be- 
fore leaving this country for Europe : 

FAREWELL! 
Away, o’er the blue waves ot ocean, 
[ go to my own native shores ; 
Yet this bosom will glow with devotion, 
To the ctime and the scenes it adores. 
Round memory’s shrine fondly lingers, 
The joy that has twin’d here a spell; 
And the harp that vibrates to these fingers, 
Sighs in sadness the tones of farewell! 
Farewell! farewell! 
Sighs in sadness the tones of farewell! 
Where Italy’s bright skies are shining, 
And France, snnny France, spreads her bloom, 
This heart will look back with repining, 





pitulate ; so I send to you to enquire into the matter up- 


And its pleasnres be saddened with gloom. 


Nancy, Sanry and Susan Jones wish to enquire of 


—————<—<—<—<_——— SESS 
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Deep thrilling emotions are breaking, 
While my thoughts on remembrances dwell, 
And my voice, as these visions are waking, 
Breathes in sadness the notes of farewell! 
Farewell! farewell! 
Breathes in sadness the notes of farewell ! 
Literary thieving, above all things, is the most con- 
temptible, particularly when it springs from so talented 
asource. Miss Kemble has truly culled the * flowers of 
modesty,’ and is now Wearing the laurals to great ad- 
vantage, 


” 


“*Musie (also) by herself!!’’ Perhaps the Philadel- 
phia Editors, by turing to the pages of some of the most 
obseure musical compositions, might find her extraordi- 
nary talents, in this respect, corrupted in the same man- 
ner. We expect soon to see another specimen of her re- 
gard for “‘ the illiterate Americans!" CIRO. 

Remarks.—Since we received the above communica- 
tion, Mrs. Butler's Journal has been published, and has 
met with an extensive sale—the copies received by our 
booksellers having been bought up with avidity. We 
understand that it is written in the peculiar style, which 
belongs only to Finglish travellers. We percieve, also, 
by the New-York Star, that the Lithogrephers are tlus- 
trating her work, in a series of lithographic prints. The 
prints should meet with as extensive a sale as the Jour- 
nal, 





To Correspondents,—-We are much obliged to our 
anonymous frieng, “Old Trousides,” for the trouble he bas 
put huuself to, in so neatly transertbing the article he has 
sent us, but do not consider his luprovements in the 
* QWueer Customer,’ to be sufficiently original to entitle 
itto a place in our columns. We should prefer, if we 
thought the article sufficiently interesting, to copy it ver- 
batim, (with a credit,) from the Mhiladelphia Vade Me- 
cum. 

* A man born to good luck,” is respectfully declined. 
We have no time to spare, for reading and correcting 
such scrolls. 

“A. F.S." is received, and will be finally” disposed of 
in our neat. 

Amuseinentse 

The Theatre.—We perceive, by the bills of the day, 
that Mrs, Drake, the American tragic actress, is now 
engaged at this establishment. The New-York papers 
speak in terns of high praise of her acting. And in the 
western states she is almost considered without an equal, 
in her particular line, 

We also perceive that the Manager, Mr. Duery, (by 
the advice of numerous friends, who were unable to at- 
tend on the oceasion of his recent benefit,) is again a 
eandidate for a Secoud Benefit, to remunerate him, in 
some degree, for the severe loss which he sustained by 
the late fire. We hope his appeal will not be in yvain.— 
but that he will receive what he richly deserves: a sub- 
stantial Benefit—c verflowing box, pit and gallery. 

The Museuam.—We have been highly delighted withthe 
visits which we have made to this depository of “ the 
wonders of nature and providence,” art, ete. 

Truly Messrs. Meecu anv Van De Warer are un- 
ceasing in their endeavors to gratify the public. They 
ure now exhibiting Coue’s grand picture of “The 
Angel!’s uppearing to the Shepherd's.’ This alone should 
draw crowds to view it. Itis a splendid painting, and 
does infinite credit te Mr. Core, as an artist. 

Mason Srevens, the American Dwarf, and Herr 
ZAtoncZex, the celebrated Polish Sampson, are also en- 
gaged. Major Stevens, as we heard a young lady observe 
during One of our visits, ** is the dearest little fellow we 
ever saw.’ His colloquial powers are very agreeable 
and sprightly. He informed us that he was a native of 
the state of Maine; was in the 3ist year of his age, but 
three feet four inches high, and weighs but fifty pounds. 
err Zaionezex plays with his eups, balls, knives, plates 
and rings, with peculiar grave and dexterity. His per- 
formances with large and small cannon balls, show him 
to be a man of prodigious strength, He concludes his 
exhibition by elevating Major Stevens upon a seat and 
balancing him upon his chin. We would advise all those 
who have a leisure evening, to drop in at the Museum— 
they will find it worth their time and money. 
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From the Cincinnatti Chronicle. 


Aunt Nabby’s Stewed Goose, 


It was my Aunt Nabby’s birth day, and 
she was bent upon having a stewed goose ; 
stewed in onions, and with cabbage and salt 
pork to match. ‘Polijah,’ said she to me, 
‘be’ent we got a goose ‘bout the farm?’ 
‘No,’ said I, ‘ we eat the old gander a Christ- 
mas, and he was the last of the patriarchs.” 
Aunt Nabby went down to Sue, who was 
getting breakfast. ‘Susanna,’ said she, ‘the 
boy tells how we be’ent got a goose in crea- 
tion; now what shall we do?’ ‘Go without,’ 
replied Susanna, with, that amiable tone 
which so marked her, and which my father 
said had worn off her teeth to the gums. But 
aunt Nabby was bent upon a goose, and when 
such a stiff and straight person gets bent up- 
on any thing you may consider the matter 
settled: and I saw that a goose of some kind 
would be had at some rate or other. 


you crittur,’ cried aunt Nabby to the little) 


black specimen of the human family, which 
was digging potatoes in the garden,—‘here, 


I want you to go along to the neighbors, and | 


; 


borrar a goose.’ Cato laid down his hoe, got 
over the fence, and shovelled off on his broad 
pedestals to get a goose. The first house Ca- 


to came to was that of Sam Soap, the tailor, | 


commonly called Soft Soap. Into the shop 
went the Yankeefied negro, and making a 
leg to Mr. Soap, who sat like a Hindoo idol, 
busily employed in patching an old blue coat, 
with still older brown rags, and humming 


most mournfully the air of ‘Ye banks and| 
braes of bonny Doon’—giving it a nasal | 


twang that came direct trom Jedediah Soap, 
who was a member of the Long Parliament 


—‘Soap,’ says Cato, ‘you haant got no} 
’ ° PB fo) 


goose nor nothin, haant ye, for aunt Nabby?’ 
Soap was a literal (not literary) man, and 


so he called to his daughter Propriety, who | 


having but one eye, was likewise called Jus- 


tice, —that is by some that were classicai,— | 


‘Priety,’ says he, ‘gin Cato my goose.’— 


Priety, like a gond girl, took the broad flat- 


iron off the shelf, and telling Cato to be ‘as 
careful as everlastin not to get it wet,’ she 


wrapped it in a paper, and away went the! 


web footed mortal to deliver his charge to 
Susanna. 
that are nigger ha’nt got ine an iron goose to 
stew!’ But nevertheless as her business was 


to stew the goose and ask no questions, at it | 


she went, and pretty soon the tailor’s trea- 


sure was simmering among onions, and car- | 


rots, and cabbages, and turnips, and spices— 
all as nice as need to be. After breaktast, 
aunt Nabby had gone abroad to ask in the 
neighbors, and when she came home, she 
went of course directly to the kitchen to see 
how the goose came on. 
sanna?’ said she. Susannah smiled so sweet- 
ly, that the old house clock in the corner next 
the cupboard, stopped and held up its hands. 
‘Oh ma’am,’ replied Susanna, ‘it is so tender 
that I guess ‘twont be no more tender after 
being biled.” *And fat?” ‘Oh, bless ye! 
its so broad across the back.” My aunt's 


mouth watered so that she was foreed to look | 


at Susanna, to correct the agreeable impres- 
sion. 

Well, noon came, and the neighbors began 
to drop in. First came the parson, who be- 
ing a ian of vast punctuality, took out his 


watch as soon as he came in, and for the pure | 


pose of sseing how it ‘chimed,’ as he said, 
with the old clock, walked into the kitchen, 
bade Miss Susanna ‘good day,’ hoped she 


‘TIere, | 


‘My gracious!’ said Susanna, ‘ if) 


‘Is it tender, Su-| 


sweet savors of the preparing sacrifice with | 
expanded nostrils. Next to the minister 
came the squire; he opened the front door 
and seeing no one but me. ‘ Polijah,’ he | 
said, ‘when ’ill that are goose be done? | 
‘cause I’m everlastin busy settlin that hay- | 
mow case, and I'd like to know.’ ‘ Ready 
now, squire,’ answered the parson, opening | 
the kitchen door, ‘and I guess its an uncom- | 
mon fine goose too, so walk in, and lets have 
a little chat.’ The squire entered, and he 
and the minister hada considerable spell of 
conversation about that hay-mow case; the | 
case was this—Abijah Beggs got leave to) 
carry his hay ‘cross Widow Stoke's field to 
ithe road; well, this hay-mow had dropped 
off the poles, and Widow Stokes claimed it 
}asawaifand stray. ‘ Now,’ says the squire, 
'*T conceit the chief pint in the case is this 
/here—has Widow Stokes a right tothe hay ? 
Now this ‘ill depend, ye see, ’pon ‘other 
point to wit, videlicit—does the hay belong 
to *Bijah ? Now the widow says, says she, 
every man in this country’s free, and there- 
for every man in this country’s a king jist as 
fur as his farm goes ; now the king, all alow, 
has a right to waits and strays, and so, says 
Widow Stokes, that are hay’s mine. But, 
says *Bijah, and by jinks, it’s a cute argu- 
ment; but, says he, tho’ every man in this 
land of liberty’s tree man, yet that doesn’t 
| prove that every woman is; and per contra, 
| we know that women dont vote, and of course | 
an’t tree; so, says he, the Widow Stokes 
an’t a king, so, says he, the hay an’t hern. 
But's a puzzling case, an’t it? * Well now,’ 
answered the minister, ‘it strikes me that 
hay an’ta stray.” * Wull,’ said the squire, 
‘ that’s a pint [never thinked of.” Just then 
in came the Deacon, and after him the Sex- 
ton, and so on, till pretty much all the aris- | 
tocratic democracy of the village had assem- | 
bled And then in bustled aunt Nabby, aw- 
ful fine, ] tell you; and then Susanna and 
Cato began to bring in dinner, and while they 
were doin that, the company all took a stiff 
glass of grog by way of appetite, and then 
stroked down their faces and looked at the 
iable ; and there was a pig roast and stuffed, 
and a line of veal, and two old hens, ‘ and an 
everlastin sight of all kinds of saree,’ and 
pies, and puddens, and dough nuts, and ci- 
der, and currant wines—and above all, at the 
head of the table, the dish in which lay the 
hero of the day, ‘that are goose,’ smothered 
in onions, and utterly hid beneath the load of 
|corrots and cabbages. The seat next the 
| goose was assigned to the minister; and all 
sat down. The Squire flourished his fork 
,and pounced upon the pig; the Deacon he 
tackled to at the veal; while the Sexton 
went seriously to work to exhume a piece of 
baked pork from amid anavalanche ot beans. 
The minister with aspoon gently stirred 
away afew carrots and onions, in hopes of 
thus coming at the goose. ‘It smelis re-| 
markable fine,’ said he to aunt Nabby. ‘It’s 
particular fat and tender,’ she replied, ‘| 
picked it myself from a whole heap.” And 
still the minister poked, till at last his spoon 
grated upon a hard surface. ‘Askewer, | 
| guess,” he said, and plunging his fork into the 
onion mass he struggled to raise the iron 
handle with which he had joined issue.— 
'* Bless me,’ cried aunt Nabby, * what’s that 
are’ *J should judge,’ said the squire, * that 
| that are was an old goose.’ * Gracious me!’ 
jexclaimed the Deacon. Still the Minister 
| strugeled,—and still the goose resisted,— 
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the minister struggled the more the goose 
woul’nt come. I saw my aunt’s eye dilating 
—her hand moved ugly, and then--pounce, 
just when the minister thought he had con- 
quered the enemy, my aunt’s claw drove 
through the onions and dragging forth the 
tailor’s goose, held it at arms length before 
the company ; the Squire had just raised the 
pig upon his fork, when seeing my aun’ts 
discovery, he dropped it, and the dish was 
knocked all to smash;—the Sexton had drawn 
his beans to the edge of the table—another 
pull as he saw the goose, and over it went. 
My aunt dropped the cause of all this evil, 
and there went another plate. ‘The compa- 
ny dined elsewhere, and next sunday the mi- 
nister declined preaching, on account of a 
‘domestic misfortin.’” My aunt Nabby died 
soon after, and the Sexton buried her, ob- 
serving as he did so, that ‘ she departed, the 
poor crittur, in consequence of an iron goose 
and broken crockery.’ J. U.P. 


A Comparison. 

W omen in affairs of love may be compared 
to spiders, who spread their flimsy webs 
around them, and set watching in the middle, 
while the giddy flies are buzzing around, un- 
til they find one entangled in their net, then 
they secure the prey;—or rather,they are like 
anglers flies, that skip or glide along the 
stream, the fish pursues the. glittering bait, 
which seems to fly their fond pursuit, until 
one of them catches it, and finds a hook fast 
in his throat. 





Tue art of living is to know how to time 
things well. It is a study, and not to be ac- 
quired in a moment. 





ALBANY BOUQUET, AND LITERARY 
41 SPECTATOR.—YPhe undersigned will issue, as 
soon as Sufficient encouragement shall have been obtain- 
ed to warrant the undertaking, a semi-monthly work, 
under the above title, to be devoted exclusively to Polite 
Luerature: viz, Populac Tales, Essays, Biography, Nat- 
ural History, Travelling Sketches, Poetry, Amusing Mis- 
cellany, Anecdotes, ete. ete. 

It is believed, that Albany, with a population of nearly 
thirty thousand, and embraciug as much intelligence and 
literury taste as any city of equal size in the Ties, is 
competent to sustain a publication of this kin t;and al- 
though similar experiments have been unsuccessful, that 
result, itis Unought, is to be attributed to other causes 
than the lack of liberality on the part of its citizens, 

‘The papers at present published in this city are so ex- 
clusively occupied with the political controversies of the 
day, as to exclude all matter of a literary character; and 
it is believed that a paper, devoted entirely to miscella- 
neous reading—which shall “strew the rugged path of 
polities with the flowers of literature,’ will meet with 
auple encouragement, 

Although the publisher does not come before the pub- 
lic with high sounding pretensions, and does not assume 
to be the guardian, or Keeper, of that voracious monster, 
“The Public,” which so greedily devours and digests 
every species of intellectual food placed before it; yet he 
will endeavor to furnish the said monster with something 
by way of a dessert to the more substantial dishes of poli- 
ities, &c. which the papers of this city now daily serve 
up. 

The publisher will endeavor to cull, from the most 
popular periodicals of the day, some of the “choicest 
tlowers in the field of literature,’—and he trusts that the 
quality of the selections will at least form no objection- 
able feature in the character of the Albany Bouquet, and 
Literary Spectator. He has also been assured of the as- 
sistance of several writers of ability, as contributers to 
the Original Departnent, 

Believing, with the poet, that 

“Cure to our cottin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin so merry draws one out,” 
a portion of the Bouquet will be devoted to light reading, 
and such humerous articles as are calculated to chase 
away “ the clouds of care with the sunshine of a smile.”’ 
GEORGE TRUMBULL. 

Albany, March 25, 1835. 

Terms.—The Albany Bouquet, and Literary “Spectator 
will be p*blished every other Saturday, on a medium 
sheet, quarto form, with fair type, at Sl per annum, in 
advance; $1,900 after the first six mouths, or @2 at the 
end of the year, 





yy Any person forwarding us $5, free of postage, 
shall receive six copies for one year, and in the same 
ratio for every additional $5. 





‘continued well in body,’ and snuffed up the aunt Nabby grew nervous—aad the more! Jromman & White, Printers, 71 State Ste 























